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work shows, was next to Samskrta the literary language
of the Jaina sadhus.

TrishashUsfalnknpurusha, re-written from Sila's (c.870)
Mahftpurushacariyam, and Parisishtaparvan are lengthy
collection of Jaina legends of heroes and saints. They
are typical of Jaina literature. In one of them, for
instance, Candragupta Maurya is made out a devout
Jaina. Ordinarily very crude, they appeal only to those who
are fired by the ardour of faith. In Dr. Keith's words, they
do not attain the level of literature.1

His Knvynnus*ftsana is borrowed from Mammata's famous
Knvyapraknda and other similar works. His grammar Siddha-
hemacandra is a monumental work. The first seven
adhyayas deal with Samskrta, and the eighth with Prakrta,
Saurseni, Magadhi, Paisaci, Culikapaisaci, and Apabhratisa.
The work is more in the nature of a text-book prepared
from works of authority, but has been of immense value in
the study of PrSkrta and Apabhransa. His Yogatfftstra is
very elementary, and falls far below the standard of many
Jaina works on the subject. Hemacandra was a scholar and
a practical reformer, rather than a thinker or a yogin.

VI

Hemacandra spent his life in trying to assert his ethical
and literary superiority over the Brahmana scholars at the
court of .Patana. Their names and works have been un-
fortunately lost to us. Amiga, grandfather of poet
Somesvara, a Brahmana of Vadanagara, was the hereditary
family priest of Siddharaja and a man of great learning. He
was able to resist Hemacandra's attempts to acquire ex-
clusive influence over the king. The great Bhava Brhaspati,
respected of Siddharaja, Kumarapala, and the king of
Ujjayini, was from all accounts a mighty, venerable
Brahmana of interprovincial influence. Kakkal, a Kayastha
and a friend of Hemacandra, was a great grammarian. But
we know nothing of them except what is conveyed by stray
and biassed references in the works of Jaina authors,

Of the Jaina contemporaries of Hemacandra, the avail-
able list is fairly long. But most of them have left purely

1.   History of Sanskrit Literature, 294.